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JOHN PHILLIPS, 
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ROBBER AND SWINDLER, 


Who was executed at CovenTRY, on Medneſday 
the 18th Day of Auguſt, 1790. 
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An Account of many Highway and other Robberies, 
: Frauds, and Acts of Villainy committed by him, and a 
numerous Gang of Swindlers, with whom he was con- 
nected, in the City of Loxpon, and elſewhere, for 
many Years paſt. 


1 The Whole taken from his own Mouth, while under 
| 5 Sentence of Death. f 
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They are wiſe to do Evil, but to do Good they have no 
Knowledge, JEREM. iv. 22. 
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PRE FEST 


T HE following Narrative does not appear in the 

world, merely to record the vices of a man now 
no more, but for the uſe and benefit of the public; and 
to caution others againſt thoſe miſchiefs, which were 
inſeparable from ſuch a line of conduct. 


What various ſcenes of miſery and diſtreſs did this 
unhappy man bring upon himſelf, and others, by the 
robberies and frauds he committed! and how many 
honeſt tradeſmen he and his companions have injured, 
if not entirely ruined, by their fwindling, and other 
iniquitous practices And it is flill more affecting, 
that men employed in the execution of juſtice,” ſhould 
themſelves be the impeders of it, and ſhare in the pre- 
fits of villainy. How neceſſary that all magiſtrates 
ſhould inſpect into the character, and conduct, of theſe 
wha are retained and employed by them, to protect the 
injured, and puniſh the guilty. Many of the frauds 
committed by Phillips were connived at, and ſuffered 
to paſs unnoticed, by the men whoſe peculiar province 
it was to detect and puniſh him, becauſe (as be obſerv- 
ed) they were ſharers of the ſpoil. 


Let tradeſmen of every denomination learn wiſdom 
by this narrative, and be more cautious in forming 
connections, and tranſacting buſineſs. It was cuſtem- 
ary for theſe ſwindlers, when one of their gang ſet up 
in any line of buſineſs, to recommend him to per ſons 
whom they thought were likely to ſupply him with 
goods; and who, by living in apparent credit, were 
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not ſuſpefted of deceit. By this means, many mer- 
chants and others have been taken in, to a large 
amount. 


Let parents ſtrictly attend to the education and mo- 
rals f their children. Train up a child in the way 
he ſhould go, and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it, is the advice of the wiſe man. The 


parents of Phillips had it in their power to give him 
a decent education; but becauſe he had an averſion is 


learning and confinement, they ſuffered him to remain 
in a ſlate of ignorance and idleneſs, which laid the 


 feundation of his, and their future miſery. 


The inſtitution of Sunday Schools, gives ſuch pa- 
rents an opportunity of obtaining thoſe advantages for 
their children, who from their narrow crcum/lances 
are prevented from procuring them in another way. 
Flow blameable then are they, wha neglect the proper 


ſeaſon of ſecuring theſe benefits. 


1f the living profit by the ſins and ſufferings of this 
unhappy man, the deſign of this publication will be 


anſwered, g 


It was thought improper to publiſh the names, 
and places of abode, of theſe perſons who were con- 
cerned with Phillips, in various robberies and frauds; 
but the particulars are in the hands of ſeveral active 
Magiſtrates, who will not fail to make a my 15 
of the information. 
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JOHN PHILLIPS. 


OHN PHILLIPS was born at a village in 
North Wales, in the year 1761, whoſe parents 

are now living there in reputation. They were 
deſirous of giving him a good education, but his 
averſion to learning, and confinement, prevented 
his continuing at ſchool : he aſſiſted his father in 
his buſineſs, who was a farmer and grazier, until 
he was about 18 years of age; he then went to fea, 
and entered on board the Empreſs of Ruſſia Priva- 
tcer, fitted out at Cheſter ; he had not been long 
at ſea, before the veſſel was captured by a French 
Privateer,, and carried into St. Maloe's, where the 
crew remained priſoners a few weeks ; and from 
thence, were removed to Nantz Caſtle, where they 
lay about nine months, when they were put into a 
cartel ſhip, and in their paſſage were caft away 
upon a rock, near the Iſle of Guernſey ; and ſe- 
veral of them periſhed ; thoſe that were ſaved, from 
the wreck, were taken to Guernſey, by two ſmug- 
gling cutters. He had been but a ſhort time here, 
before he with two of his companions entered on 
board the London Privateer, and received ten 
guineas each; the veſſel was bound for Liſbon, 
with 
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with a deſign to get hands, but one of his compa- 


nions died on his way. When they lay off Liſbon, 
Phillips and one Jones, had thirty guineas trusted 
with them, to go to Liſbon to procure men, but 
they ran away with the caſh, which they ſoon ſpent, 


and entered on board the &lus Frigate, belonging 


to Commodore Johnſon's ſquadron. In a few 


days after they took the Artois, a French Priva- 


teer, and a Letter of Marque. After theſe cap- 
tures, they ſailed for England, Phillips was taken 
ill on his paſſage home, and was landed at Portſ- 
mouth, where he was ſent to the Hoſpital ; but 


ſoon recovering from his ſickneſs, he entered on 


beard the Barfleur, commanded by Admiral Hood, 
and failed to Barbadoes to join Admiral Rodney ; 
from thence they ſailed to St. Euſtatia, where he 
was drafted into a tender, in which he ſailed to 
Engliſh Harbour; here he, in company with Gor- 
don, robbed two of the officers belonging to the 
tender of their linen, and about fix pounds of caſh, 
and made their eſcape acroſs the iſland to St. 
John's. In croſſing the iſland, they ſtole a mule, 
which they ſoon parted with, for ſeven dollars. 
At St. John's, they entered on board the Nancy, 
a Weſt-India Merchant-man, bound for England, 
commanded by Capt. Peters, where the veſſel ar- 
rived ſafe ; and Phillips returned home to his pa- 
Tents, after an abſence of ſeveral years. He con- 
tinued with his father about a year, when he left 
him, and went to Penley in Shropſhire, where he 
entered into the ſeryice of a Miller, with whom he 
lived about a year. He then left his ſervice, and 


en gaged with Mr. W. a Miller, in the ſame county, 


N with whom he lived as a ſervant about three years. 
His 
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His maſter being a man of bad character, and con- 
nected with a gang of ſwindlers in that country, 
committed a forgery, for which he left the king- 
dom. Soon after W—t ran away, Phillips formed 
an unlawful connection with his wife, who had 
then three children living by her huſband. He 
continued in this ſituation, and took unto himſelf 
the ſtock, and charge of the mill, which they 
rented of Lord Clive; but his conduct, and manner 
of lite, ſoon reduced the property, and not being 
able to pay the rent, he was ſeized upon, and fold 
up by the ſteward, and an attorney who attended 
the ſale, until the whole was diſpoſed of. When 
this was done they returned home, and Phillips was 
determined to regain the caſh, with the addition of 
what more they had about them; to accompliſh 
this, he took a horſe, and brace of piſtols, purſued 
them, ind fo came up with them in a lane near 
Shrewſbury race-courſe, where he robbed them of 
near three hundred pounds; and obliged Mr. 
W, the attorney, to change horſes with him: 
he then ſet off for Liverpool, but was apprehended 
in about three weeks, lodged in Shrewibury gaol, 
and tried at the next aſſizes by judge Buller, 
but acquitted for want of evidence; the ſteward 
not ſwearing poſitively to his perſon. Phillips and 
the miller's wife then went to Liverpool, where he 
took a mill; and ſet up mealman, in Union-ſtreet ; - 
he continued there but a quarter of a year, in 
which ſhort ſpace he defrauded ſeveral perſons, to 
the amount of five hundred poupds. One day 
being in a there, he ſaw a rider belonging 
to a capital haberdaſher in Cheapſide, London, 
receive a ſum of money, whom he watched qut of 
py the 
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the town, purſued, and robbed, between Liver- 


pool and Cheſter, of about fifty pounds. 

Phillips ſold up, and with his miſtreſs ſet off for 
London, and took a houfe, No. 22, Brooke's- 
Market, where he commenced Cheeſe- factor. Here 
he remained about a year, during which time, 
he formed an extenſive connection with ſwindlers, 
in company with whom, he committed divers frauds 
and robberies. It was cuſtomary for theſe gentle- 
men, to look out for new beginners, and as ſoon 
as poltible get acquainted with them, in order to 
ruin them; it was this way Phillips had firſt Know- 
ledge of the gang, who made court to him ſor this 
purpoſe; but he was too well eftabliſhed in the 
craft to be flecel ed by them ; and therefore joined 
with them in the trade, and as he confeſſed, ſoon 
proved himſelt worthy their confidence. With this 
formidable party, he was concerned in many high- 
way robberies, as wel! as frauds. Ihe firſt robbery 
Phillips committed in this quarter, was upon the 
driver of a ſtage- waggon, whom he robbed of ſeven 
guineas, and ſome ſilver. The next was the Briſtol 
ſtage, which he and one of his colleagues ſtopt be- 
tween Maidenhead and Reading; they obtained 
from the paſſengers (which conſiſted of three ladies 
and two gentlemen) near three hundred pounds ; 
a.great part of which was the property of one of 
the gentlemen, concealed in a pair of ſaddle- bags. 
They gave the coachman a handſome fee. Phil- 
ps and his companion, then ſet off for Briſtol 
fair, (this is about five years ſince), and on the 
road, at a {mall diſtance from the city, they rob- 
bed two farmers of fourteen ſhillings. They com- 
mitted ſeveral r and robberies during their 
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ay at Briſtol, where they continued as long as 
they thought themſelves ſafe; from hence they 
ſet off ſor London. On their way to Bath, they 
met a gentleman near the town, whom they robbed 
of five guineas in gold, half. a- crown in fiiver, and 
his gold watch. Aſter this, they made the beſt of 
their way to Oxford. Juſt before they reached the 
place, they met a farmer in a ſtate of intoxication, 
from whom they expected to have obtained a large 


booty; but to their mortification, found only four- 


reen-pehe in his pockets. "They were both taken 
up at Oxford, upon ſuſpicion of having committed 
this robbery ; but releaſed tor want of ſufficient 
evidence to convict. They then ſet off tor London 
to join their company, and relate their exploits, 
but when they reached Hounſlow-heath, they met 
a Publican who kept a Tavern in $t. Martin's- 
Lane, London; and robbed him of two guineas 
and half, for which, ſome time after, his accom- 
plice was taken up, tried and condeinned, but af- 
terwards reprieved for tranſportation. However, 
they reached London ſafe. About ſix weeks after 
they returned from this excurſion, Phillips received 
information from a Poit-boy, that he was going 
down to Dover with a French Nobleman, who he 
heard had a conſidęrable property with him: the 
hoy was rewarded for the pleaſing intelligence, and 
Phillips had his horſe fetched from the ſtable where 
he always kept him when in town, and ſet off on 
tne Dover road; he had not been there long, be- 
tore he perceived his informer driving the prize. 


He ſtopt the carriage, and wirh a piſtol demanded 


his money, which he gave him, amounting to ra- 


ther more than 39], together with his gold watch. 
| Phillips 
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Phillips returned to London, and a ſhort time af. 
ter pawned the watch to a Mr. L—e, in Drury- 
Lane, by which he was diſcovered; but for ſome- 
time eſcaped juſtice, by ſecreting himſelf i in various 
places, While lurking about from place to place, 
he one evening determined to attend a public Maſ- 
querade, with one of his companions z accordingly 
he procured two tickets for himſelf and friend, and 
hired dreſſes for the pyrpoſe. When he had been 
there a ſhort time, he ſaw two of the principal run- 
ners belonging to Bow-ſtreet, waiting for a prize, 
Phillips now began to think of a proper plan to 
make his eſcape, which he effected as follows. 
A Lady with whom he had been in company moſt 
part of the time at the Maſquerade, expreſſing 
her intention to withdraw, and go home, be offered 
his ſervice to conduct her; which ſhe j 
Phillips kept his eye upon the runners, ſuſpecting 
that they were after him, and embracing a fa- 
vourable opportunity, decamped with the Lady in 
. A coach, which was waiting at the door for her, 
and drove to her houſe. The runners had as dili- 
gently watched him, as he had them; and no 
ſooner was the coach off, but they followed; and 
after he had been there ſome time, they gained 
admiſſion, and took their prize, whom they ſafely 
conducted the next morning before the Magiſtrate, 
and he was committed to Newgate; tried at the 
Old- Bailey the next Seſſons, aud condemned: but 
he was to haye a few years longer to commit de- 
.-predations on the public, for by vir tue of intereſt 
made for him by his uncle, who was one of the 
King's farriers, and a Nobleman who knew his fa- 
N in Wales, his ſentence was altered. for tranſ- 
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portation: he was accordingly put on board a 
"veſſel for that purpoſe, with the other convicts, 
but made his eſcape while it lay off Woolwich. He 
received his reprieve but a day or two before. the 
time fixed for his execution, and, he had procured 
his coffin and ſhroud ready, which at his own re- 
queſt were put with him in the Cell. 

After his eſcape from the veſſel, he got poſſeſſion 
of his favourite horſe, and ſet off for Ireland. When 
he was got within a few miles of Holyhead, he at- 
tacked and robbed an Iriſh Gentleman in his car- 
riage, of a conſiderable ſum ; he then made the 
beſt of his way to Holyhead, hoping to embark 
from thence for Ireland, before information of the 

robbery could reach there ; but he was miſtaken, 
the news had reached Holyhead very ſoon after his 
arrival; and in order to eſcape, he was obliged to 
leave his horſe there, and with ſome difficulty he 
reached the Iriſh ſhore. The horſe was preſently 
owned, and means taken to apprehend his maſter, 
butin vain ; the horſe however to his great regret, 
was never after regained. 

No ſooner had Phillips ſet foot in Ireland, but 
he changed his dreſs, and continued- there a few 
days ;. during which time, he viſited the faſhion- 
able cireles, to try what he could ſecure, One day 
as he was parading in a public walk, he heard one 
Gentleman ſay to another, my Lord — has been 
' robbed a few days ſince near Holyhead, and has 
bid a large reward for the apprehenſion of the thief, 
who has made his eſcape into this country. This 
hint was. enough for Phillips, who in a ſhort time 
withdrew, and made the beſt of his way for Scot- 
Ter, where he continued but a ſhort time, and 
0.143530 once 
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once more viſited London. Here he again den 
his former connections, and from this time Wa 
generally employed in bigaway rooberies. He 
took a houſe in PFicer-ſtreet, near 'Temple-Bar, 
and fold } liquors. At this period, the gang took 
a capital houſe in Pall-Mall, and commented Bun- 
kers ; they had a quantity of blanks engraved, 
and the bills were dated from Dubi n, and drawn 
payable at their houſe in Pall-Mall. For a ſhort 
time they paid their drafts, by which their credit 
became eitubliſhed, and of courſe their b'lls were 
more in circulation; and now was a proper 
time to ſtop payment, wh:ch they did, and ſhut 
up their bank; the parties retiriug where they 
could for ſaſety. One of theſe bil:s Phillips had 
for his ſtock, and which he afterwards paſſed for 
caſh, The gang had upwards of twenty houſes in 
their poſſeſlion at different parts of London, in 


leſs than te. years, into each of which they uſed 


to put one of their companions, and ſet him up in 
ſome branch of buſineſs, ſrequently in a large way 
and by their art they ſoon procured him a capitæ! 
ſtock upon credit: which they diſpatched in the 
moſt expeditious and profitable way they could, 
and when their credit began to be ſuſpected, or 
payment was at hand, they ſhut up ſhop, and re- 
moved the goods that remained to another houſe, 
in a different part of the city, and commenced 


their former practices, but generally in a different 


line of buſineſs to that they had laſt purſued. When 


any of their companions were arreſted for debt, or 
apprehended for any offence which was bailable, 
they uſed to ſelect as mary. as were neceſfary to 


give bail for them and if they were.committed to 
priſon 
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priſon for an offence for which bail could not be 
admitted, ſome of the gang were always provided 
to appear on the trial, to prove an abi, or at in 
any way they wiſhed, in order to liberate them: 
Oae of their party, a waiter in a capital tavern, 
was 2pprehended and tried at the Old-Bailey fer 
murdering a man near the door of the tavern, 
during the Weſtminſter Election: Phillips was ap- 
pointed to appear for him, and poſitively ſwore, 
that the perſon charged with the murder was with 
him in the dining-room of the tavern, at the very 
inſtant the murder was done, though Phillips de- 
clared in prion, that the man was guilty, and he 
was perjured, being two miles diſtant, at the time 
he ſwore he was with the murderer in the dining- 
room. It appears by the evidence of Phillips, that 
the ſheriff's officers were in general connected with 
tte gang, and would never execute a writ, without 
firſt informing the parties, and waiting until they 
were prepared to give b.il : thus the cauſe of juſtice 
was interrupted, and perſons generally made worſe 
by commencing the action. Some of the turnkeys 
in the Fleet and other priſons, were of the fame 
complexicn. 

Another praQtice equally infamous with any of 
the former was common among them. When they 
gained information of any tradeſman who was in 
{trait circumitances, they endeavoured to get ac- 
quainted. with him, and would offer to help him 
with a draft or two occaſionally, to prevent his 
ſtopping payment; when they had done this, a 
little time, they would uſe all the arguments they 
were maſter of, to perſuade him to, ſtop; and _ 
order that he NN gain Dir by it himſelf, 
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they would get a note, or notes of hand from him 
for ſums borrowed, or frequently produce debts 
for goods ſold and delivered, to a large amount. 
When this was done, a ſtatute was taken out 
againſt him, the tradeſman made a bankrupt ; the 
honeſt creditors defrauded by a compoſition, or di- 
vidend of ſix- pence or one ſhilling in the pound 
while theſe villains gained poſſeſſion of the princi- 
pal part of the property. This they did in many 
inſtances. 

During the W r conteſted Election, 
Phillips was employed by an Agent to one of the 
parties to procure votes; in this he exerted all his 
{kill, as he had a fixed ſum allowed him for all he 
could make; and he was very ſucceſsful in the bu- 
ſineſs, having in the courſe of che Election pro- 
cured a conſiderable number, reſpecting many of 
whom, to ſupport their claims, he perjured himſelf. 

Upon his laſt arrival in London, he obtained 
ſome freſh acquaintance; ſeveral of his old ones 
being occaſionally taken off, in ſpite of all their 
endeavours to prevent it. Among the number of 
his new friends was one Mr. R— B—, a very great 
favourite, and who Phillips obſerved lived in credit 


and affluence, on which account he would ſecret 


his name. Theſe two ſet off to Newmarket races, 
in order to get ſome booty, but they met with no- 
thing conſiderable there, and therefore reſolved 
to do the beſt they could in their m to London. 
They determined to viſit Bath, where they conti- 
nued three weeks, Here Phillips got acquainted 
with a reſpectable family, and married their daugh- 
ter, an amiable young woman, with whom he re- 
ceived 140l. He continued with her about three 


Ny days, 
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days, When he and his companion ſet off for Lon- 
don, leaving his wife behind him, and whom he 
never ſaw afterwards. He wrote to her while in 
Coventry gaol, after his condemnation, but of courſe 
received no anſwer. In this excurſion, Mr. R. B. 
travelled in a Phæton, and Phillips on horicback ; 
when they came a little beyond Barnet, they over- 
took a Nobleman's carriage with a large trunk be- 
hind it, and two ſervants in livery following alter, 
Mr. R. B. and Phillips paſted the carriage, and 
preſently ſtopt to drink a glaſs of wine, at the door 
of an inn on the road ; the carriage ſoon came by, 
and Mr. R. B. ſitting i in his Phæton, ſtopped the 
two footmen, to aſk the name of their maſter, 
which they directly informed him, and for which, 
he begged they would drin}: a glaſs of wine, ob- 
ſerving, that the coach would drive gentty and they 
might eaſily overtake it. He accordingly ordered 
a couple of glaſſes, and they drank two or three 
each; while this was doing, Phillips was gone for- 
ward on his horſe, and embracing a favourable 
opportunity, leaped off, and with his Knife, cut 
the trunk from behind the carriage, and threw it 
into a ditch ; he then directly mounted his horſe, 
and returned back to meet Mr. R. B. which he 
very ſoon did; and the ſervants alſo riding fait to 
overtake the carriage. When they came to the 
place where the trunk was hid, Phillips diſmounted 
his horſe and put the trunk into the Phæton; they 
then turned back, and drove a different way into 
town. The trunk was opened by R. B. at his own 


houſe, and he brought Phillips a Purſe with forty 


guineas, and three ſtone-rings, as his part of the 
booty ; but from the-large -reward offered for the 
C recovery 
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recovery of the trunk and property in it, he thouglit 
that his new friend had cheated him of a great part 
of the property; for he obſerved, it was no un- 
common thing for them to defraud one another, 
when a favourable opportunity offered. 

In the year 1788, Phillips and a Mr. L. attorney, 
returning from Reading, ſtopt an Iriſh Gentle- 
man's chariot, near Maidenhead, and robbed him 
of near 20ol. When they came to town they put 
their horſes up at an inn, in Oxford-Road, and as 
they paſſed thro' Holbourn, they obſerved a large 
croud of people aſſembled ; upon which they went 
among them, and ſaw an elderly Gentleman in a 
fit; ſeveral of the ſpectators pitied him very much, 
and ſeemed much concerned that no perſon kay 
him, that proper care might be taken of him. 
Phillips directly improved this hint, approached 
him, and exclaimed, ©* Good God! here is my 
Uncle in one of his fits?” His companion directly 
feconded him, and they called a coach, into which 
they put him, and got in themſelves, when they 
ordered the coachman to drive to No. 42, Oxford- 
ſtreet, his pretended place of abode. No ſooner 

was the coach et off, than they began to ſearch 
the old Gentleman's pockets, from which they took 
two twenty pound Bank-Bills, fifteen guineas in 
gold, ſome ſilver, and his gold watch. Having 
compleatly rifled his pockets of their contents, 
they ordered the coachman to ſtop, telling him 
that the Gentleman was much better, and they 
would get out, but defired he would drive as firit 
ordered, where he would receive his fare, and be 
handſomely rewarded for his care and trouble. 
* and his companion returned to the French- 
Horn 
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Horn Tavern, Holbourn, where they ſhared the 
booty. About this time Phillips and four of his 
companions ſet off from London together, to get 
ſome booty; after they had proceeded about ten 
miles on the road, they met a Welch Drover, who 
was going to London with a large drove of cattle, 
conſiſting of horſes and cows. They entered into 
converſation with him; one ſaid he was a carcaſe 
butcher, another, he was a drover, and they offered 
to buy the cattle, if he would ſell them worth their 
money. The drover rephied, that he was going 
to Smithfield market with a deſign to fell them, 
and he had no objection to part with them on the 
road, if they could agree. The cattle were then 
divided into parcels and a certain ſum of money 
aſked by the drover a-head. After ſome alterca- 
tion on both ſides, they agreed ; and retiring to- 
gether to an inn, near the ſpot,*one of the party 
pulled out a number of their Dublin Blanks, filled 
them up, and gave them to the drover, with ſome 
caſh to make up the ſum agreed for. The cattle 
were of courſe delivered up to Phillips and his 
friends, directly driven to London, and the prin- 
cipal part of them ſold the next day at Smithfield. 
unſuſpecting drover applied for the payment 

of his drafts, but found the Bank deſerted ; how- 
ever, he had obtained the real name and place of 
abode of Phillips, and the next day came to his 
houſe for caſh inſtead of the bills he had received 
of him for his cattle. Phillips put him off until 
the next day, but the drover in the mean time 
obtained a writ againſt him, and which was in a 
day or two executed upon him. This was no ſooner 
done, than bail was given, and the drover ſecured 
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what of the cattle were not ſold. This was no 
ſooner finiſhed, than Phillips arreſts the drover-for 
the value of thoſe cattle he bad taken back, he 
having ſatisſied him for the whole of the property, 
The poor droyer could not obtain bail fo eaſily as 
Phillips had done, and therefore he was taken to 
a lock-up, or ſpunging-houſe, until he could az- 
compliſh it. Here he continued ſom2 time, and 
after ſeveral weeks, it was agreed, that they ſhould 
forgive each other the reſpective debts ; and that 
Phillips ſhould give the drover five guineas to bear 
his expences home. And thus this iniquitous 
piece of buſineſs ended. | 
Soon after this affair, Phillips took a rid? from 
London towards Barnet, and a few miles before he 
reached there, evt took a Welch drover, who 
had been to London with a drove of cattle, which 
5 having ſold, he was returning to his own country. p 
No fooner did he overtake the man, but he entered. 
into converſation with him, by aſking him how 
far he was going that road; what countryman he 
was, and ſuch like queſtions. The drover replied, 
that he was a Welch drover, had' been to London 
to ſell cattle, and was returning home. Phillips, 
in turn told him, at was his calling; and he had 
been upon the ſame buſineſs. The drover afked 
him, whether there was not much robbing about 
that place, to which Phillips replied in the affirma- 
tive ; though he never carried much caſh about 
him, always ſending it home before him; but 
there was leſs danger of being robbed in company, 
than when alone. The poor drover then informed 
him, that he had a large ſum about him, near three 
hundred pounds, in bills and caſh, and he ſhould 
| be 
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be forry to be robbed of it, as the loſs would ruin 
him. Phillips replied, to' be ſure it is a large ſum 
to carry about one, unleſs put in a very ſecure 
place. To this the drover anſwered, that his was 
in ſo ſecure a place, that he thought the devil 
could not find it, for he had put it within ſide his 
boot. They then rode together talking of various 
things, until a favourable opportunity offered, 
when Phillips pulled out a piſtol, diſmounted: his 
horſe, and bid the drover ſtop, for he mult have 
the contents of his boot. The poor fellow was 
thunder-ſtruck (to uſe Phillips's expreſſion) and 
ſaid to him, ſmiling, you are only joking. No 
joke like a true joke, ſaid Phillips, and taking a 
pen-knife out of his pocket, ripped the boot from 
top to toe, and took out the cath and bills. The 
drover no found his miſtake, and ſaid, that he 
had nothing to carry him home, for that was all 
the money he had with him. Phillips upon this, 
took out two guineas, wrapt it up in a piece of 
paper, and threw it over a hedge, that the drover 
by going there to ſearch for it, might furniſh him 
with a favourable opportunity to eſcape ; which 
he accordingly did, and made the beſt of his way 
home ; leaving the poor deluded drover to lament 
his loſs. It is to be remarked here, that Phillips 
had been in company with this drover the day he- 
fore, at the ſign of the Greyhound in Smithfield, 

and knew of his intended journey the next day. 
Juſt after this robbery. the Miller's wife, whom 
Phillips had cohabited with ever ſince her huſband 
left the kingdom, died ; leaving him the three 
children ſhe had by her huſband. Her death had 
a great effect upon his mind; he began to conſider 
all 


all his conduct, and misfortunes, as the fruit of 
this ſin, which he obſerved, had cauſed the curſe 
of God to follow him in very place ; but his old 
companions, and a courſe of intoxication, which 
he now more than ever gave himſelf up to, eaſed 
him in a great meaſure of theſe reflections. Being 
now reduced in life, he reſolved to take the chil. 
dren to their relations in Shropſhire, Law were 
living in affluent circumſtances, and wh 
to receive them from him. The eldeſt Phan + | 
had 241. a year left her by her grandfather, who 
was a Clergyman in that county ; and the other 
twohadeachof them ſome property ſecured to them. 
He again returned to London, and ſometime 
after he and a companion hired two horſes of Mr. 
Ibbiſon, in Holbourn, to go to Birmingham, where 
they ſold one, and ſent the other back. His com- 
panion 1n going through Coventry, engaged a one- 
horſe chaiſe of a Mr. 'Townſend, but it being then 
on a journey, Townſend agreed to meet him in 
Birmingham with the chaiſe at a time ſpecified, 
which he accordingly did. Phillips met his com- 
panion here, and they went together in the chaiſe 
from Birmingham to Burton-upon-Trent, where 
they picked a Gentleman's pocket of ſeventeen 
guineas and a half; from thence they ſet off for 
Litchfield, but meeting with nothing there to en- 
courage their ſtay, they proceeded to Willington 
in Shropſhire. Townſend ſuſpecting that his chaiſe 
was in danger, from ſome information he had re- 
ceived, purſued Phillips and his companion ; and 
after much labour and riding, he found them. At 
this, time Mr. Ibbiſon was after them for the horſe 


Phillips had ſold belonging to him. As ſoon as 
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Townſend had found them, he had them taken 
into cuſtody, and ſent to Ibbiſon, the priſoners 
being at this time in the poſſeſſion of the conſtables. 
When Ibbiſon arrived, he ſwore to the circumſtance 
of his horſe, and Phillips was committed to Shrews- 
bury gaol. His colleague by ſome means made his 
eſcape from the conſtables who had him in charge, 
Phillips was removed by habeas corpus to Warwick 
gaol, where he was tried, and acquitted. 

After he was releaſed from Warwick gaol, he 
had formed a reſolution to return to his father, 
and leave off his former courſes ; but promiſing to 
carry a letter from a priſoner there to his mother, 
who lived in Birmingham, he met with Archer, and 
they ſoon became acquainted. He informed Ar- 
cher, that he had heard while in Warwick gaol, 
there was a club held at the Shepherd-and - 
Shepherdeſs, near Coventry, and that they had bet- 
ter take the firſt opportunity to rob it. They ac- 
cordingly fixed upon Eaſter-Tueſday to do the 
' buſineſs, in company with another perſon. They 
came to Coventry, and ſtopt at the ſign of the 
Nag's-Head, near the Navigation Wharf, and af. 
ter taking ſome refreſhment, they went to the houſe, 
but there being a meeting of the hamlet of Kereſley, 
they miſtook it for the club, and returned the ſame 
evening for Birmingham, determining to go again 
on Thurſday morning. Archer in the mean time 
met with Farnſworth, the other unhappy perfon 
executed with them, who was by trade a ſawyer, 
and then out of employ. Archer informed him, 
that he was going near Coventry, and if he would 
go with him, he might very likely get work in that 
place, or neighbourhood. They ſet off together, 
and in the afternoon met with Phillips, when it 
was propoſed to Farnſworth (who had never ſeen 
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him beſore) to accompany them to the Shepherd- 
and Shepherdeſs, to commit the robbery ; he was 
very reluctant to the buſineſs, but went after them 
to the houſe ; from whence they ſtole about ten 
pounds in caſh, ſome wearing apparel, and ſeveral 
other articles ; tor which they were ail three tried, 
and condemned, at the next aſſizes in the city of 
Coventry, and executed purſuant to their ſentence, 


1 Wedneſday the 18th of Auguſt laſt. 


The conduct of Phillips, during his SOD con- 
finement, diſcovered his true character 
About two days after his condemnation, hè ſeemed 
ſomewhat ſenſible of his ſituation; but this ſoon 
diſappeared, and his behaviour afterwards was fre- 
quently indecent, and generally unbecoming his 
ſtate ; to ſuch a degree, that his fellow-convias 
would not aſſociate with him, or be in his com- 
FY pany, any more than they could avoid. He re- 4 
|| lated his former practices with pleaſantry, and 
ſpoke of death with the greateſt unconcern and 
# indifference. His behaviour-at the gallows diſco- 
vered the perturbation of his mind; he ſeveral 
times called to the executioner to make haſte, as 
though he wiſhed the halter to ſtifle thoſe convic- 
tions which appeared evident in his countenance, 
and he would have leaped off the cait before his 
fellow-ſufferers were ready, had not pains been c\— 
taken to prevent it. He ſpoke a few words to the 
people, telling them, that ſuch conduct as his, 
would ſooner or later terminate in his unhappy 
end, and particularly warned them againſt the fin 
of adultery, which he aſſerted had cauſed the curſe 
of God to follow him in every ſituation. Thus 
lived and died one of the moſt accompliſhed vil- 
lains that ever diſgraced human nature, 
„ | + 


